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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Negro in Literature and Art. By Benjamin Brawlet. Duf- 

field and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 176. Price $1.25. 

This is an effort to put in succinct form an estimate of the Ne- 
gro's efforts in the creative world. The style of the book is largely 
biographical. The opening chapter deals with Negro genius. 
Then around such Negroes as Phyllis Wheatley, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Charles W. Chestnutt, W. B. B. DuBois, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Meta Warrick Puller, Henry 0. Tanner, Frederick 
Douglass, and Booker T. Washington are grouped most of the facts 
as to the achievements of the Negroes in art, literature, and science. 
In the appendix there is a dissertation on the Negro in American 
fiction. A helpful bibliography and a short index are also added. 

This book is unique in that it is the first work devoted exclu- 
sively to this aspect of Negro history. It undertakes "to treat 
somewhat more thoroughly than has ever before been attempted the 
achievement of the Negro in the United States along literary and 
artistic lines, judging this by absolute rather than by partial or 
limited standards." The work is the result of studies begun by 
the author years ago and published in booklet form in 1910 as 
The Negro in Literature and Art. The substance of this treatise 
is found also in Professor Brawley 's A Short History of the Ameri- 
can Negro. Certain articles included therein have already been 
published in the Springfield Republican, The Southern Workman, 
and the Dial. The appearance of this work in the new form is jus- 
tified by the author on the ground that the constantly increasing 
material in this field has so changed his viewpoint that the time 
seemed ripe for a more intensive review. 

The purpose of the author is a lofty one. Here we see the 
effort to inform the public that there is among Negroes a growing 
scholarship which must be reckoned with in determining the 
thought of this country. It is to convince the public that the 
Negro mind is functioning along all lines of thought known to 
other races of achievement. The purpose, too, is to set forth to 
Negroes examples of successful men and women in this field to 
serve them as an incentive to contribute to thought. Professor 
Brawley has, therefore, written an interesting book which should 
attract all persons desiring to understand those forces at work in 
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the Negro mind and the manner in which they have found ex- 
pression - C. G. Woodson 

Negro Folk Songs. By Natalie Curtis Burlin. Book I. New 

York and Boston, G. Schirmer. Pp. 42. Price 50 cents. 

The unique features of Natalie Curtis Burlin 's notation of Ne- 
gro folk-songs, collected in the South, are their complete truth to 
the original folk-song, spirit and letter. The spontaneous part- 
singing of groups of Negroes is a rare phenomenon in folk-music, 
for most simple people sing only a unisono melody. Mrs. Curtis 
Burlin, unlike most former collectors, has recorded not only the 
melody and words, hut the whole choral folk-song, as sung in the 
South, with all its different voices. To secure entire accuracy in 
so difficult a task, a phonograph was used and the work was mainly 
accomplished in all its wealth of octave at Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, under the auspices of which the collection was undertaken and 
for the benefit of which the publications are made. Not content with 
a by-ear approximation only of the folk-song, Mrs. Burlin gave 
especial care to the notation of every nuance of Negro singing — 
organic and rhythmic. The changing nuance syncopations that 
give such expressive accent to the different solo verses sung by the 
Negro "leader" have all been caught and put upon paper. Doctor 
Talcott Williams, of the New York School of Journalism, says that 
the example of this reverent and scholarly work marks a new era in 
the collecting of Negro folk-music in this country. 

The words of the songs — true folk-poems — have been noted in 
dialect with the same truth to Negro rendering as the music. 
Furthermore, the syllables stressed in the music are stressed in the 
written poem as well ; for in the mind of the Negro authors, words 
and music were one spontaneous creation, and it is the music that 
gives to the words the accent, instead of the words forming the 
basis of the accentuation of the music, as with us. This reproduc- 
tion in verse of the original Negro rhythms which are full of unex- 
pected emphasis and captivating syncopation forms a new depar- 
ture in the manner of writing Negro poems and it is believed that 
modern poets and writers of vers libre will find interest in the rich- 
ness and variety of Negro rhythms here shown. 

Each song is prefaced by a few paragraphs of descriptive text 
and the dedications of the different records to men who have helped 
to advance the Negro summarize, in a sense, the progress of the 
race since emancipation. 



